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JOE ROBERTS IN CONVERSATION WITH LEO FITZPATRICK / MAY 30, 2018, 10:30 P.M. EST 


“The true artist helps the world by revealing mystic truths.” 
— Bruce Nauman ৰ 


So you grew up in Wisconsin, correct? Did you enjoy that? 


Yeah, I didn't know any better, you know? It wasn't till I was a teenager that 
I was like, “I've got to get out of here." But I think it was a good thing to 
leave, because now, after not living there for twenty years, I can appreciate 
what it was... It's so different from where I am now. 


Were you in a rush to get out of childhood and those surroundings, or did you 
enjoy your childhood? 


I think it's only when you become an adult that you realize how special it was 
to be a kid. When you're in it, you can't really see it—at least I couldn't. 

I wanted to get a life. I was out of the house by seventeen. I wanted to be on 
my own schedule; I had the earliest curfew out of all my friends, so they would 
keep me out super late, because they thought it was funny to watch me get yelled 
at when I got dropped off. And it probably was funny, but it sucked for me. 


Were your parents supportive otherwise? 


Oh yeah, they were super cool... super hippies. Like, my dad was a Deadhead and 
my mom was a mathematician. I remember when I was a kid, my dad had a shirt with 
a picture of Ronald Reagan with his finger way up his nose, and it said “Pick a 
winner”... I still don't really get it. But I think it was some really hippie 
shit. He would say, “I'm not a hippie, I'm a Yippie,” and I would be like, “OK, 
I don't really know what that means,” but now I'm just starting to understand 
what that means by reading old books and stuff. 


Just curious, do you know how old your parents were when they had you? 
They were twenty-three. 
Do you ever think about how crazy that is? 


Yeah, I thought about that when I was twenty-three, when I was homeless, eat- 

ing ramen noodles and skateboarding. I'm old now, but when I think about being 
twenty-three, I think I was kind of a dipshit—actually not “kind of a dipshit," 
definitely a dipshit. And in twenty years, when I look back to being forty-one, 
I'm sure I'll be thinking to myself, “Well, you know, you were kind of a dipshit, 
dude." Hopefully not as much of a dipshit as I used to be, but still a dipshit. 

I once heard this thing, that the older you get, the more you realize that every- 
one is just sort of freestyling it and no one really knows what's going on, and 
that kind of makes sense to me, you know? 


For sure. Was there anyone else in your family that encouraged making art, or the 
act of being creative? 


I got along with my grandfather really well, and he made art fun. He wasn't really 
an artist to start—he worked in a factory, and then he went to World War II, and 
then went back to a factory job until he retired. I think he tried to take some 
classes at the college near his house and they were full, so what my grandmother 
says is that he liked looking at girls so he took a figure-drawing class... he was 
kind of, like, that old dude at the college. So when I would go to visit him for 
the weekend, he would bring me to school with him. I would watch him weld things 
and he would give me clay to play with and show me how to draw. He opened me up 
to the whole thing. I didn't realize that that was what he was doing but now, 
looking back at it, I know I was lucky that I was around this person who was 
around all this cool shit. 


And when you would go back to school after those weekends with your grandfather, 
was there any kind of encouragement there? 


No, school sucked. I hated it. I was just drawing Transformers and shit. I didn't 
really like school—I don't really feel like I had the greatest education, but I 
do have to say that at one point in high school, I got involved in an art pro- 
gram where they let us go to the Milwaukee Art Museum for half the day; that was, 
like, the class. We would go down to the museum, and they had these different 
instructors that actually worked at the museum, and they would teach us about the 


art. I took it for one year and I learned so much in that one year... that was, 
like, the most I learned, other than reading Huck Finn. I was like, “OK, that 
made sense for the school to do that." The rest of high school... well, I don't 


remember math, I sucked at that shit. Well, I don't really remember if I sucked 
at it, but it was not interesting. Like, the way it was presented, I was like, 
“I don't care...” But now I'm interested in math—it’s, like, the perfect lan- 
guage to describe reality. 


When you took those field trips to the museum as a kid, do you remember a certain 
artist or artwork that stood out to you? 


There was that guy who made the realistic sculptures of people... 


Duane Hanson? 


Yes. They had a janitor [sculpture], so I would always go and trip out on hin... 
that was one of my favorites, which is weird cause my art is nothing like that. 
There was also Stanley Landsman's Walk-In Infinity Chamber. Those two works 
always stuck with me. In high school, I spent two weeks drawing probably the 
most realistic drawing I had ever made up to that point—with just pencil—of 

a Frederic Remington sculpture of a cowboy on a horse, which is weird, but I 
spent two weeks staring at that thing and drawing it as best I could. Learning 
about line weight and stuff like that... 


And had you already started skateboarding by this time? 


I started skateboarding in fourth grade with my friend's sister. She skated and 
she taught me how to skate, but I didn't really get it—we would just ride down 

a hill on a plastic board. And then my parents moved to a new neighborhood, and I 
remember my dad taking me to what he thought was a comic book store, cause there 
were Batman T-shirts in the window, but it actually turned out to be a skate shop. 
By the sixth grade I was super into it, and I remember wanting a real skateboard, 
like a wide skateboard. I had a skinny plastic board but I wanted a big wooden 
skateboard. For Christmas the next year, I got a purple Tony Hawk Mini with 
Gullwing Street Shadow IIIs and red Slime Ball wheels. 


I feel like for a young person, their first skateboard is eguivalent to buying 
your first house. It's your first major investment at the time, and it represents 
who you are. Maybe it's not your dream skateboard, but it has to define you in 
some way. The board, trucks, and wheels all have to be right, which is where I 
believe the beginning of one's personal style and self-discovery starts. Back 
then, if you saw someone wearing Vans sneakers, chances are they skateboarded... 


Yeah, now everyone skateboards anyway, so it doesn't matter, but back then you 
were part of something that no one else was part of, so that's cool. I don't 
think I wanted to play soccer anymore after discovering skateboarding. I was 
like, “I'm not that good anyway." 


Another interesting thing about skateboarding back then is that there was no rac- 
ism or class system—it was as if everyone was at the bottom of society if you 
were a skateboarder, no matter where you were from, what you had, or even if 

you were any good or not. It was just you and a crew, if you were lucky enough 

to have enough friends to call a crew. Were you a solitary skater or did you 
have a crew that you would roll around with? 
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I kind of skated by myself. That was my shit. There was a school down the street 
from my house and I would just hang out and skate this little bank—that was the 
best. Now, it's like, I still love skateboarding, but I don't want anyone to 

see me doing it. And I live in a city, so there isn't really a chance for me to 


just skate by myself, but back then I didn't care, or no one was looking, so it 
didn't matter. 


When did you leave Milwaukee? 


In 1997, two years after I graduated high school. I went to San Francisco and 
never left. I went to skate, but as I got out here I realized that people were 
killing it so much harder than me and I was never going to be that good. I don't 
even know what I was thinking, but I just thought it looked way more fun to 
skate in San Francisco than in Milwaukee. But then I got here and I was like, 


“Oh, the people skating out here aren't kidding around," and I would never be 
on that level. 


Was there a lot of shit-talking and vibing going on in SF at the time? 


I think it was a real wake-up call for me to realize that not everyone who skate- 
boarded was going to be my friend, and I'm alright with that now, but when I first 
moved here I was like, “Wow." I still remember all the people who were cool, and 
I remember the guys who were dicks, which sucked because I used to look up to 
them, but then you meet them in real life and they turn out to be dicks. 


Which is weird because professional skateboarders are only famous within skate- 
boarding; they're not like other athletes. 


And you can meet the people you looked up to... it's not like a basketball 
player. Like, you'll never find yourself playing basketball with a famous basket- 


ball player, but if you skate you can end up at the same skate spot with someone 
you looked up to. 


Did you have any fan-outs or freak-outs when you first arrived in San Francisco? 


To me it was such a different place... it was a city. People don't really think of 
San Francisco as a city-city, but where I came from it was a city. There was tons 
of graffiti going on, which I was super interested in, and I met a lot of my friends 
here. It was, like, Brad [Staba], Brian [Anderson], Tony [Cox], and myself. I was, 
like, super blown away, like, “These guys are actually cool people." So yeah, I 
don't know if I fanned out—I fanned out on the city. I was happy to be here, and 

I didn't want to leave. 


Were you checking the art scene at the same time? Skateboarding and the art scene 
in San Francisco seemed to kind of go hand and hand at the time. 


Oh yeah. I realized I wasn't going to kill at skating, like, the minute I got 
here, like, I was not that dude. So I applied to the art school here and I got 
in, and I went there for a year and a half and then I guit. I knew that that 
wasn't exactly for me either because, while it was cool, I couldn't really afford 


it. Also, I was like, “You don't have to go to school to make shit—you can just 
make shit.” 


Did you feel like the art school was trying to push you in a certain kind of 
direction or teach you “how” to make art? 


1 wish 1 had taken better advantage of the resources I had at my fingertips, but 
at that point in my life I still wanted to skateboard every day, and I was start- 
ing to experiment with drugs and shit, and was like, “Oh, this is this whole 
other world that I'm fascinated by.” There was a lot of that in San Francisco at 
that time—that was, like, a whole wormhole for me too. I wish I had taken more 
advantage of having access to a printing press and forced myself to learn things 
like that, you know? But I didn't do that, I just went to school, smoked weed 


on the roof, tripped out after school with people... and then realized I didn't 
really want to be in school. 


Were there any teachers at Your school that you connected with? 


Oh yeah, there were two—I can't remember their names right now, but they were 
into what I was doing, and of course, I was like, “If you are paying attention 

to me, then I will pay attention to you,” which I guess is a good teacher. 
Because I would go to their classes; other classes, I would find ways to not 

80. You know, I was falling into debt and working at a smoothie place, and all 

I really wanted to do was hang out with my friends and skateboard. I don't really 
think I have the best discipline towards making art, like other people who, like, 
make a painting every day... I was drawing and writing every day or some shit 
like that, but I wasn't trying to be head of the class. 


What about other artists in and around the Bay Area? Were you drawn to any 
specific scene or artist that was happening at that time? 


When I first moved to SF, there was the Mission School group of artists that were 
Super heavy. I was super into that stuff, and this was happening right outside my 
door, like I would walk outside my door and see a Barry McGee tag or Chris Johanson 
tags. Lo and behold, I realize there is an art gallery under my house that I didn't 
even know about, and they're having shows, and I walk out my door and Ed Templeton 


is there and shit. I'm like, “Whoa, that's a skater and he makes art—there’s a 
whole world here.” 


Would you say that the Mission School was one of the last great movements in SF 
before the influx of money? 


I don't know, man, but those were the people I looked up to who were making 
things I wanted to see. They came out of the same kind of world that involved 
skateboarding and graffiti, so I felt that connection and wanted to be part of 
that, but I was too young and still figuring shit out. 


So do you remember when you started putting your work out into the world? Like 
Your earliest group shows or maybe your first solo show? 


People would ask me to be involved in stuff, like, a piece in a show here, a piece 
in a show there. But none of them were very serious. I think the first time I really 
had an art show it was in a gallery called Lake Gallery, which was connected to a 
store that sold eguipment to grow weed... a hydroponic store. Mat O'Brien worked 
there, it was cool, and I had my friend's band play there—they were called Blasted 
Ganyon; I don't think they're around anymore—but it was fun, it was a good night. 
That was my first art show. My second art show was with Erik Foss's Fuse Gallery 
with Derrick Snodgrass—it was a two-person show. And then my third show was at 
your,gallery, Home Alone 2, but before all that I think I had a piece in a skate- 
boarder art show at a hair salon here, and 1 remember that Brian Anderson bought 

my piece. He was the first person who bought my art, and ۲ was like, “Shit, one 

of my favorite skateboarders just bought my piece.” That made me feel like I was 
doing OK. 


Was it a feeling of being respected by one of the people you looked up to, or 
being considered a peer instead of a fan? That is a pretty heavy feeling. 


Oh yeah, 1 was so stoked, I was like, “It's Brian Anderson!” And now he's, like, 
one of my good friends. It's funny how it all worked out. 


Do you still find it uncomfortable to go to openings and put not only your art but 
yourself out there? 


Yeah, I still feel uncomfortable at openings, so 1 tend to probably drink too 
much alcohol just to fit in... and it's weird to sell art—it's a trip. Yeah, it's 


weird, but I feel lucky that people are interested enough to spend money on some 
shit I made smoking weed. 


So now that you have had a few shows and are about to release your second book, 
do you feel more comfortable/confident being in the art world and being a part of 
the contemporary art conversation? 


I don't know if I feel more confident. I still am scared to show people the new 

stuff I have been working on, but I don't want to be stuck doing the same shit 

all the time... I have these big fears when I see other artists making the same 
shit they made ten years ago. I don't want to get caught up in that. 


That being said, how do you think your practice has evolved? 


Well, like, my first show with you at Home Alone 2, that show was kind of easy to 
make, because I was already making that kind of work. But then my second show with 
you, at Viewing Room, that was actually kind of hard for me, and I don't know if 
it was a good show or not. But I kind of taught myself how to paint for that show, 
and I'm not saying I'm a great painter or anything like that, but I taught myself 


how to do things I didn’t know how to do. Now I'm trying to step off of that and 
still grow. ነኒ 


So now with a few shows and two books under your belt, are you still hesitant to 
play the art-world game... aka, market yourself? Do you find the real world strange 
enough that you don't want to even begin to think about the art world in terms of 
where you want to be, what it means to be happy and/or successful as an artist? 


I don't know. I don't really know how to navigate the art world so well, but at 
the same time I think that I figured out something within it where people will buy 
my stuff. I just like making stuff, so I'm still going to do it and don't really 
plan on ever not doing it. Yeah, it is a marketing world and I'm horrible at 
that, but I feel lucky that I have friends that are digging my stuff and buy it. 


And how do you approach giving away work as opposed to selling it? Because in 
the uptight art world that's a big no-no, but I've always championed it. Well, 
not giving it away, but trading... I honestly think money can corrupt what an 
artist is doing and can drive wedges between friendships because of status and 


competitiveness, especially in the age of the Internet, where the information 
is there if you want it. 


I'd rather give something away than sell it. If someone really wants something 
of mine then they don't need to give me anything for it—if they're my friend 
they've already given me so much. 


How do you feel the economy and atmosphere in San Francisco are changing the 


artistic landscape and output? Is it a losing battle? Because it is not cheap 
anymore, that's for sure. 


No, it's not cheap, but I'm lucky enough to have fairly cheap rent. I am not a 
person who buys stuff, so I am happy that I can have rent money, money to eat 
food, and I am just starting to make enough money that I can travel, which is 
something I never got to do when I was younger and I love it—even though I've 
only been to Argentina and Mexico, and I'm like, “Wow, I can't wait to go some- 
where else.” I love it. Traveling is probably the funnest thing I've ever done 
in my life. Suddenly I've realized that I've never really traveled, but I've 
taken a lot of drug trips, so I am starting to understand the idea of a trip. 
Like, “Oh yeah, I get it... it's a trip." Like, I went to Mexico and I got 
sick and I had a hard time, but when I got back, I was like, “That was the 
shit, that was so fun, I can't believe how much fun that was," but I was 
miserable the whole time, but I was so stoked that it happened. 


So speaking of trips, let's talk for a sec about your relationship to LSD and 


DMT, because outside of those two drugs I wouldn't consider you much of a druggy. 
Are you comfortable talking about that? 


Oh yeah, I'm cool talking about drugs. I've taken a lot of acid and I appreci- 
ate it, but I don't really feel the need for me to do it like I used to anymore. 
I went through a phase where I ate a lot of acid and I feel I learned a lot of 
things from it. Same with DMT. Again, I was lucky enough to be hooked up with a 
decent amount of DMT at one point and I smoked my way through it. I feel lucky— 
I don't have anything negative to say about those two drugs at all. 


Say at some point you do get priced out of San Francisco—is there somewhere 
else you'd like to live? 


Well, honestly, I think in northern Galifornia, near Humboldt, maybe Arcata. 
I'd like that; I really like it up there. When I first moved to California, one 
of the first things that blew my mind was the first time I saw an actual redwood 
tree. I was like, “Wow, this is some prehistoric shit." And that feeling has 
never left me. I was just up in Humboldt a couple of weeks ago, and even though 
I came home and found ticks all over me and shit, I still thought that place 
rules. I can't be upset up there, and there's less people. When I was younger, 
I wanted to be around people all the time, but now that I'm getting older, it 
kind of doesn't matter to me. I'm kind of a weirdo anyway and prefer to talk 


to myself. It's nice up there, the trees are pretty, the air is fresh and I 
can feel it. 


Do you feel like there's something bigger than ourselves out there? 


I'm kind of obsessed with what happens when we're done here, and I think that 

it's kind of normal for everyone to wonder what happens when we die. Maybe because 
I did a certain amount of psychedelics I have tapped into that more than some peo- 
ple, but I don't think it's a bad thing. It's scary for sure but that's part of 
it. Part of our deal. We get to be here, and then we get to not be here, and that 
makes me feel like, “Well, since you're here, you should make the most of your 
time here." You do what's best for you, and on top of that you try to be a good 
person with everyone you come in contact with. I'm cool with that. 


What would you like to happen to your body once you've passed away? I can't 
imagine you'd like any type of celebration or ceremony like a funeral with a 
headstone and all that. 


I don't know man, I don't think I'd want a headstone... Maybe if they could plant 
a tree in my stomach and have that grow out of my body because of the nutrients 
or whatever. Because we are not our bodies—like, I don’t feel of my body... 
Sure, we're stuck in our bodies, but I am not my body, you know? 
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